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aristocratic plane, he began the expression of that 
distinction by giving it a monumental lifting 
character by composing it in a triangular or pyra- 
midal mass, the two folded arms making the base 
line of the triangular contour. It is this pyramidali- 
zation which invests the picture with that perennial 
lifting power which we cannot escape and helps 
to give it its eternal distinction and nobility. 

Third, but what makes it, to most persons, the 
most mysterious portrait in the world is the expres- 
sion on the face which, to most people, is unfathom- 
able, but in reality is not mysterious at all, since it is 
nothing but the expression of a triune mental 
state made up of kindly humor, penetrating ques- 
tioning and feminine skepticism, a state of mental 
alertness aroused in the soul of a highly intellectual 
and exquisitely refined woman by her wondering 
whether Leonardo's declaration of admiration for 
her was really true or merely polite flattery. This 
is all there is to the mystery. 

But what makes the portrait the most wonderful 
in the world — in some respects — is the unapproached 
power with which this mental state was expressed 
by Leonardo — by a skill of drawing more consum- 
mate, a modeling more masterful and perfect than 
we find in any portrait by even Rembrandt or 
Velasquez. 

Notice the budding smile in the raised left side of 
the mouth, notice the penetrating power of the deep, 
dark and astonishingly well-placed eyes and notice 
the skepticism lurking in the lower eyelids as with 
aroused inquisitiveness and doubt she searches the 
soul of Leonardo who said, perhaps: "You are 
to-day divinely charming!" 

But no matter how it occurred, it is certain that 
Leonardo roused this mental state in his sitter, 
saw it, was highly emotioned by it and the impact 
of the impression was powerful enough to make it 
unforgetable to his great mind with its wonderful 
visualizing power. Taking an oath in heaven that 
he would forever fix that mental state on his 
canvas, he worked on it for four years until he 
triumphed and endowed the world with a gem of 
living art second to none among all the portraits 
of the world. 

Is the Mona Lisa beautiful? Yes and no. She 
is not beautiful to those who by instinct look for a 
fleshy beauty; her features are too irregular, too 
delicate and unsensual ; but to such as love a certain 
amount of sensuousness, yet long for spirituality 
and intellect in an otherwise physically strong 
woman, she has a profound and abiding fascination. 

This portrait is another proof among the many 
Leonardo gave, that the power of expressing with 
profundity of expression on the face of a figure. 



of that emotion which the figure is supposed to 
express, is the most necessary and therefore the 
highest element of art power. Therefore, this con- 
summate masterpiece coupled with his "Last Supper" 
lifts Leonardo to that pinnacle where dwell only 
the great artists of the world. Further, I repeat, 
this expression is obtained by the marvelous draw- 
ing and modeling of Leonardo. 

Fifth, as to color : there remains little to be said 
since it has sombered somewhat with age. But we 
can say that the chosen color-scheme, a warm 
gray — scheme — harmonized, as it should, with the 
person and the mental state Leonardo aimed to 
portray. 

Sixth and last: the technique or painting is of 
that impersonal kind which makes it seem as if 
any consummate artist might have painted it; and 
yet it is personal enough to force us to feel that 
no other artist painted in just that manner. 

Therefore Leonardo here in this portrait wins 
out in every element of art power and distances 
nearly all of his competitors in the history of the 
art of portraiture. 

Not only does the "Mona Lisa" suggest Mona Lisa 
searching the soul of the great Leonardo while 
he painted her, and with whom she was, most 
likely, also discreetly in love, but she typifies the 
eternal feminine, ever kindly, even when most pes- 
simistic, eternally inquisitive even when most cer- 
tain, and ever skeptical even when most optimistic. 
Thus she is at once a type of a particular transient 
woman and a symbol of the everlasting feminine. 
Hence she at once makes an individual and universal 
appeal. 

Thus in this case Leonardo lifted portrait-making 
out of the category of merely representative art, 
beyond which few portraits ever go and places 
it in the highest category, that of expressive art; 
and he did his largely by spurning all childish 
stunts in "artistry" and those pitiably petty and 
"temperamental" and "personal" tricks of an egotis- 
tic and parading mannerism: so dear to the vaude- 
ville craftsman. And he did it finally with such 
rare and subtle power that the "Mona Lisa" will ever 
seem mysterious to those who cannot penetrate 
beyond the surface of things, but for those who see 
deeply he made of it not only a mere decorative 
record of a person, but a beautiful poetic creation 
which across the centuries has roused the emotions 
of prince, priest and peasant. 

That is why it is great and why it will always 
remain as a model for every portrait artist who 
wishes to achieve a place in the affections of people 
to whom poetic and spiritual art makes a supreme 
appeal. 



A CLEVER WORK OF ART 
"PORTRAIT OF A MAN/' BY FRANZ HALS 

{See page 163) 



WE are ever trying to decide which is the 
best thing on this earth. So we are always 
trying to give every artist his due place 
as well as every piece of art its true rank. It is 
inevitable that we do this, even though the stupid 
do object to our doing so. But there is no opinion 
uttered in the world that some one will not object 
to, because there are so many abnormal men born 
every hour whose chief delight in life is to be 



"agin the guvermint" for no other reason than 
that their ego-mania drives them to be different, 
simply in order to single themselves out from what 
they are so pleased to call the "herd." 

However, these people are necessary. For like 
thorns on roses which force us to approach and 
handle with care those most beautiful of all flowers, 
these objectors force us to make sure of our ground 
and bolster up our opinions with sound logic before 
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we launch them. But from some of these objectors 
"on principle" to all universal decisions come our 
criminals in life as well as our anarchists in every 
field in science, philosophy and art, because they 
object to all standards, since all standards mean 
restraint against that running-amuck license which 
says that one artist is as good as another. There- 
fore many artists will not agree when we say Hals 
was not one of the greatest of portrait painters. 
But we will say so nevertheless. He does not reach 
the highest flight of Leonardo, Rembrandt, Holbein, 
Velasquez and Titian as a portraitist when it comes 
to the power of profoundly expressing on a face the 



Notice the apparent ease and real dexterity with 
which he put on the color quickly with one stroke, 
never to touch it again. From this point of view 
it is truly admirable, although the point of view 
is petty. And that he himself considered it only 
admirable and not exalting is proven by the fact 
that he avoided this flip, easy and snappy cleverness 
in his greater pictures, and the more important 
the picture he painted, the less of this painting 
"stunting" do we flnd. 

Then why do our modern portrait painters for- 
get this truth and aim to imitate only the cleverness 
of Hals and other clever portrait painters and 




"Portrait of a Max" by P'raxz Hals 
A Clever Work of Art 



character of the individual and the emotions which 
he is supposed to feel at a given moment. As a 
decorative portrait painter, he is equal to any. 
But the decorative element of art is secondary 
to the element of emotional expression. This 
snappy, dashy, splashy, premier-coup little picture 
which we show here is not one of his great works; 
it is one of his merely clever creations. But it is 
very clever. 



ignore the higher goal they aimed at and reached 
in their loftiest moments when they were the most 
highly emotioned by their subjects? Are our 
painters so commonplace that they cannot see the 
difference between merely clever and great crafts- 
manship? If they do see it, why are they so 
mediocre that they will not rise to the higher plane 
to which those men generally repaired? 

The splashes of paint on this canvas of Hals 
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at first flush surprize us and titillate our mind. 
But in the long run they weary us and we begin 
to long for something less superficial, less surface 
song-and-dance brush-whacking and we seek a 
more reposeful craftsmanship, such as will allow 
us to get beneath the surface and penetrate into 
the heart and soul of the person portrayed. 

When will our public demand from our artists 
work that is more than merely clever? 

Compare the face in this "Portrait of a Man'' 
by Hals with the "Mona Lisa"; notice that the 
play of mental life is not nearly so powerful as in 
that marvel of life realization by Leonardo. The 
upraised hand poorly "flung in" with the brush 
becomes very disturbing as we gradually get into 
the picture. This will be apparent to the reader 
by covering this hand with the thumb. 

Hals made a number of these clever pictures and 
they have all been a source of evil in art. Because 
those artists who could not draw correctly or were 
too lazy to do so and preferred to cater to our 
innate love of flip and dexterity have always found 



a justification for painting badly the hands of 
their portraits, even when the face was fairly well 
painted, thus attracting the attention of the mind 
to the hands away from the face, which should not 
be. How different in this respect is the wonderful 
portrait of M. Bertin in the Louvre by Ingres 
where the hands are so wonderfully realized that 
the mind glides from them and goes to the equally 
wonderfully realized face; they never draw the at- 
tention away from the face because there are no 
questions to be asked about the incomplete and 
slurred hands. 

We do not ask that our painters paint like Leo- 
nardo or any one else. We rather prefer that they 
should not imitate any one. Let them be themselves ! 
But if they must be "suicides by imitation" as 
Emerson said, let them at least imitate Leonardo, 
Rembrandt, Holbein, Velasquez and even Hals — but 
at their best, not at their worst; imitate them in 
their truly great works, and not make a fetish of 
their clever stunts and imitate only those, because, 
perhaps, they are so easily imitated. 



A TRIVIAL WORK OF ART 
"PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN," DY DENNER 



MANY of our readers will perhaps have no- 
ticed this picture in the long gallery in 
the Louvre. It is a work of art which 
in a mechanical way is a marvel of painting, and 




would be a great masterpiece — if the mere realistic 
copying of wrinkles, a stubbled beard and a fur 
collar were the highest aims in a portrait. But 
the work is so evidently a patient, mechanical copy- 
ing the trivial side of a studio model, it is so 
much like a realistic still-life painting ex- 
pressive of nothing but the superficial things 
— wrinkles and a beard with every hair put in 
with marvelous precision and patience — that it 
seems trivial in spite of being in some ways 
remarkable as mere painting. 

The reason why we give this work only 
our wonderment and not even our admira- 
tion is because it lacks that indefinable some- 
thing called "life." And this results from its 
lack of perfect drawing. When we look at 
it carefully we will notice that the eyes are 
too far apart and look in different directions 
and that the ear is set back too for. By 
covering the ear with the thumb you will 
find the face already more life-like. 

Evidently Denner, like so many other 
artists, could draw an ear by itself mar- 
velously well. But he could not draw it — in 
relation to the whole head. He could paint 
fur and every other detail in a marvelously 
detailed way, but when it came to drawing 
or painting the whole head with everything 
in its place, by properly constructing it he 
made mistakes by sacrificing the great to 
the trivial side of his problem. That is why 
in spite of its many admirable technical 
qualities this work is trivial. 



'Portrait of ax Old Max" bv Dkxxer 
A Trivial Work of Art. 



